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’ of youth—and employs that happy thought, 


' awares to slide on the gutter, to the bolder 


© ona crooked bone, I think I see it is pret- 
’ ty plain to you all that ice was made for 


; you to aspire to put on the skates, to brave 
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YOUTHFUL SPORTS. 

Nothing is more commendable for chil- 
dren than hearty exercise. It expands 
their power of observation—the first power 


and for which their after life has many 
fond regrets. 

The writer of this does not forget that 
he was once a boy ; and he proposes to re- 
late in the following some of the enjoy- 
ments which then had his heart. 

First in the list stood skating. Per- 
haps some of my boy readers have not had 
the ice, the skates, nor the example, to 
teach them its pleasures; but few may 
have to be told of it as a new thing. 
From the little fellow who slips out un- 


brother who darts along the frozen puddle, 


fun. 
When the time and occasion comes for 


the broad pond, or glassy creek, or noble 
river, to acquire the swifter motions—the 
happy art of ‘high Dutch,’ ‘squaring the 
yards,’ ‘rocking,’ ‘cutting figures,’ ‘ writ- 
ing lessons,’ and practising ‘ steps, —then 








you may be glad indeed that ice was in- 
vented, and that you have health, capacity, 
and careful leaders, by which you may en- 
joy it thoroughly and safely. 

You perceive by that last word, what 
can please you and improve you so much, 
is attended with danger. For, suppose 
you do yourselves no harm by falling down 
in your first trials, or by incaution after- 
wards, you must remember the surface you 
glide upon is but a crust over the drown- 
ing water. You should therefore confide 
in some experienced person, who will warn 
or direct you to the places you may or may 
hot move upon with impunity. So you 
must never exceed the limits which your 
parents or guardians think are safe for you 
to frequent, and if possible be in company 
with thoee who are older than yourself. 
Many boys have been lost forever for the 
want of guides, or obedience to careful di- 
rections ; the air-holes, the cracks, the thin, 
or half-frozen ice, they may not know or 
think of. 

As some guide by which the ice may be 
tested, I state what I have often done my- 
self. Where the water is deep, from an 
elevated point, hurl a large stone of from 
eight to twelve pounds’ weight, on the ice, 
and ifthe stone rebounds, leaving only a 


bruise where it falls, that place, and all | 


where there is no current, is perfectly safe; 
but if the water is subject té tide, or cur- 
Tent, then in all cases keep within the 
quarter which has been first well examined 
by a trustworthy person, for it is in the 
freezing of such water that those traps cal- 
led ‘ air-holes,’ are to be apprehended. 
Being thus made confident of safety, you 
aay then give yourselves heartily up to 
practice.’ No matter for examples; if no 
leader be near, try for yourself; be bold; 
take a fall, half a dozen will be all the bet- 


of harming yourself)—soon 
you'll be surprised at your 
progress, and being able to 
keep up with the rest, you'll 
be delighted at having over- 
‘come a mighty difficulty. 
¥ - You will learn to persevere 
mi Fin mounting over others of a 
ifferent kind, by which you 
-may become good citizens and 
ss useful men. 
AS , There are a variety of 
other games which may be learned to di- 
versify your sport. But not to tire you 
with too much talking, I will speak only 
of one—it takes capitally on the ice—and 
that is, ‘ Bandy ball, —a small wooden 
ball driven by blows, as the chance may 
be, from astick, curved at the end, some- 
what like a cane with a bent handle. This 
game will give confidence, spirit, and ra- 
pidity to your movements, as it must be 
carefully, quickly, and dexterously played, 
especially ina large company. ‘The use of 
the bandy, even when any of you should 
be alone, is lively and serviceable. 

You must know that to become a good 
skater, though a hard lesson, is to gain 
other advantages than the mere pleasure it 
may give you. It teaches you to balance 
the body, to move in graceful lines by ha- 
bit; to act with spirit and hardihood in 
your every-day motions, and to fix in your 
memory the freshness of boyhood. 

Your friend, Harry Game. 
[Rustic Wreath. 


Moral Cales. 


THE BOW AND ARROW. 


Well, Miss Emma, I think I have got 
to be a pretty good shot now,’ said Frank 
Harlow, running into the room where the 
family were all sitting at the breakfast 
table. ‘I have been down in the back 
street with my bow and arrow, and as I 
was passing by a house, I saw the red 
breast of arobin in a tree, as far from me 
as twice across this room, and I just drew 
my bow, and took aim, and he fell dead ! 
What do you say to that, Miss Emma?’ 

‘T'll tell you what I say, Frank,’ his 
sister answered, ‘and jit is what I have 
often said before; it is very wicked and 
foolish to kill the little birds for the mere 
sport of it, and when their death can do no 
good.’ 

‘Oh pshaw! Emma, don’t be so silly,’ 
said Frank. ‘I suppose you think the 
robin’s family are all in distress because he 
does not come home! All I can say is, 
that if he had a family he ought to have 
staid at home with them, and then he 
would not have got himself into trouble. 

‘Oh yes, Frank, thatis what you always 
say about the suffering of animals. I be- 
lieve boys think it manly to pretend not to 
have any feeling for the poor dumb crea- 
tures. " But if they could only talk, you 
would hear something, I am sure, that 
would make you feel sorry for them.’ 

Thus they reasoned about the case for 
some time, till Frank ended by saying, 
‘Well, you may talk as much as you 
please, Emma, butI shall always shoot ‘any 
bird that I find in a tree, whenever I can 
hit him.’ 

When Frank’s father came in to dinner, 
he said to him: 

* My son, I have heard something more 
about the little robin you shot this morn- 
ing. I went round to the back street on 

















my way to the office to ask Wilkins, the 
gardener, to do some work for me. I 


‘said, ‘Come in:’ but before I opened the 
door, I heard the low moaning cry of a child, 
and as soon as I stepped in, I saw a little 
deformed, sickly looking boy, propped up 
in a chair, holding in his hands a dead 
bird: Sometimes he would press it to his 
little cheek, and then stand it upon the 
arm of his little chair, and when it fell 
over into his lap, he would sob and cry as 
ifhis heart would break. After telling 
Mrs. Wilkins what I wanted of her hus- 
band, I stepped up to the little boy and 
said, ‘ What is the matter, my little fellow ?’ 
‘Oh, sir, you must not think him foolish,’ 
said his mother, ‘ but somebody has shot 
his bird: at least he always called it his 
bird, for itis now two seasons since this 
same little bird has come every morning to 
get his breakfast out of Jemmie’s hand. 
Jemmie is only five years old, sir, and he 
has always been lame and sick, and never 
could run about and play like other chil- 
dren, and this little robin has been a kind 
of companion and playmate to him, you 
know, when hi8 brothers and sisters were 
off. His chair was always wheeled up to 
the window every morning, and there he 
would sit watching for the robin with the 
crumbs in his hand ready to feed it.’ ‘I 
saw the naughty boy,’ said poor Jemmie, 
looking up to me with the tears streaming 
down his cheeks,—‘I saw him take his 
aim, at my little robin with his bow and 
arrow, and I tried to call to him, but 
could not make him hear, and in a mo- 
ment my dear little bird fell to the ground !’ 
And it would have made your heart ache, 
Frank, to hear that poor sick child mourn 
and lament over his dead bird.’ ' 


You may be sure Frank felt badly as his 
father was telling what he had seen. His 
face was crimson, and he had to bite his 
lip and try very hard to keep the tears out 
of his eyes. 

_All the afternoon, as he went about, he 
felt as if there was a lump in his throat, and 
at length, when his father came home to 
tea, he went to him and said: 

‘ Father, you will give me leave to carry 
my canary bird and cage round, snd give 
it to little Jemmie Wilkins ?’ 

‘Why, yes, you may, my son; but will 
it not be very hard for you to part with 
your little bird ?” 

* Yes, father, it will be hard, but I shall 
not feel any worse than poor Jemmie does, 
because | shot his robin.’ 

So little Frank ran and took down his 
canary’s cage from the nail, and putting 
up, in a paper, a plentiful supply of seed, 
he started off for Wilkins’ house. When 
he reached it, he ranin, and going up to 
Jemmie, he said: 

‘I am very sorry I shot your bird. If I 
had known it was yours, I never would 
have hurt it, and I never mean to shoot an- 
other bird as long as I live. And I have 
brought you my own canary for a present, 
and here is all the seed he will want for a 
long time. You must have the cage clean- 
ed out every day, and fresh water put in 
this glass, and always keep a piece of cut- 
tle fish bone between the wires for him to 
sharpen his bill on.’ 

Frank now paused to take breath, when 
little Jemmie said: 

‘Indeed, Frank, I cannot take your bird, 
and I think I should not like to have a bird 
in acage. It seems too much like myself, 


shut up here, when everything else is out 
among the flowers and sunshine.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Frank, ‘ but this canary was 
born ina cage, and has never known what 
it was to fly in the open air, so of course he 


anywhere else. And you must take it, for 
that is the only thing that will make me 
feel easy again after killing your robin.’ 

So little Jemmie consented to take the 
bird, and Frank went very often to sce his 
canary, and always provided it with seed. 
He never shot another harmless bird, and 
on his next birth day his father made him 
a present of a beautiful pair of canaries in 
a cage. Little Jemmie soon loved his 
canary bird even better than he had loved 
the robin, but he did not live very long 
after that. Jemmie was a good little boy.» 
He loved the Saviour, and God took him 
to himself before the next spring came 
round.—[ Snow Drop. 








Parental. 
THE BROKEN FLOWER. 


BY MRS. A. B. M. 


——— 1 


‘Mother,’ said a little girl of seven or 
eight years, ‘ while playing, I accidentally 
broke off this beautiful japonica with a 
stick Thad in my hand. I will be more 
careful next time ; it was all an accident ; 
please forgive me, mother.’ 

‘I guess you will be more careful next 
time,’ said the mother. ‘ Take that to 
help you remember,’ giving her a smart 
slapupon the ear. ‘I never saw such a 
child as you are,—so careless and trouble- 
some, and always in some mischief. Now 
go to your room, and don’t leave it till the 
tea-bell rings; and don’t you step into the 
flower-garden again for a whole month, nor 
even then, without you can be more care- 
ful. Just to think of my beautiful japonica 
being broken by you! I had set my heart 
upon wearing this flower in my hair to 
Mrs. L.’s party to-morrowevening. Go to 
your room, naughty child.’ 

The little, honest, frank-hearted child 
leaves her mother, her eyes filled with 
tears, her heart almost broken, and goes 
to her littl: room, to spend the lonely 
hours of the afternoon. Let us follow her. 
Listen; she is talking to herself. ‘ Next 
time I break a thing, or do any mischief, I 
won’t tell mother of it. Oh, that old ja- 
ponica—I wich I had staid out of the gar- 
den. I almost wish I had brokenit all to 
pieces. Oh, how my ear burns. I was 
feeling so sorry about breaking the beauti- 
ful flower, when mother boxed my ear so, 
but that made me so angry I did not care 
much about it. I think it was enough to 
box my ears, without shutting me up here 
this afternoon,—the only holiday 1 have 
in the week.’ 

Thus this little girl brooded over her 
conduct and its punishment, till the tea- 
bell called her to meet her mother again. 
With a stealthy step she creeps to the door 
of the dining-room, and looks in to see 
how matters are, and if there will be any 
danger of a renewal of the storm, if she 
ventures to the table. Her mother is sit- 
ting at the head of the table, her face all 
smiles and sunlight, just as though all the 
japonicas in the world, whole or broken, 
could not drive that bright smile away. 
The lady friend, who is taking tea with 
her, and chatting so pleasantly, little 
thinks what a terrible breeze was stirred 
up by the breaking of a single flower only 
a few hours before. Did I say single 
flower? A flower more beautiful and more 
fair than the most delicate white japonica, 
eye ever saw was bent, if not broken: an 
honest, truth-telling, loving little heart has 
been crushed, and its delicate petals will 
bear the seared marks as long as time 








ter—(in the first steps there is no danger | knocked at the door, and Mrs. Wilkins 





is happier in the cage than he would be 


lasts! That broken japonica, that aching 



















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








‘ear, the angry words of that mother, the 
‘Jong, desolate afternoon spent in that little 
room, will never be forgotten. These 
things are written, as it were, with a pen 
of iron, on that loving, sensitive heart, and 
time can never erase them. Could we but 
turn the pages of memory’s book, years 
from this time, we should see this scene 
just as bright and distinctly as the first 
hour of its enactment. ‘The sight of a 
japonica, with its fair, smooth petals and 
delicate perfume, will cause that child, that 
young lady, that middle-aged woman, a 
feeling of pain; for the whole scene will 
spring upto view, as it were, by magic, 
and she will feel that she was not justly 
dealt with. But does it affect that child's 
principles? That we can tell from 

Scene Seconp.—A few months have 
passed. The mother has forgotten the 
broken japonica. Not so with little Ella. 
It is a bright summer morning. She has 
been playing in the garden, and enjoying 
herself so much, that it is school-time be- 
fore she is aware of it. Hastening to the 
house for her books, she finds one missing, 
and while looking for it she exclaims, ‘ O, 
dear me, there goes the school-bell! I 
shall be tardy, I am afraid. Where could 
I have put my geography? O dear, what 
shall I do? Ah! I seeit.’ Inher haste 
to get the book, she does not notice the 
inkstand which is on the other side of the 
table, and down it went, its contents falling 
upon the carpet! ‘O! what shall I do? 
What will mother say? I will run and 
tell her all about it, just how I happened 
to do it. Perhaps she will forgive me. 
But I forgot the broken japonica. I won't 
go; I'll run to school, and if she asks me 
about it when 1 get home, I will tell her I 
don’t know anything about it. I am not 
going to get another headache, and spend 
another holiday afternoon in my room.’ 

When Ella returned from school, her 
mother called her to her room, and ques- 
tioned her about the ink. ‘I don’t know 
anything about it, mother. I was playing 
in the garden all the morning, and did not 
go into the room but once, and then only 
to get my satchel of books, which hung in 
its place. I think pussy might have done 
it, for I saw her running about the room.’ 

‘Well,’ said the mother, possibly she 
might have done it. 1 remember, when I 
opened the door she hurried past me. I 
must have pussy attended to.’ Upon this, 
Ella bounded into the garden, rejoicing at 
her escape, and congratulating herself in 
language something like this: ‘I was a 
lucky girl; did’nt I getoff nicely? Well, 
I shali know how to fixit next time. But 
it is not right; © dear, I know it is not 
right; but what could I do? If mother 
had not scolded me so harshly about break- 
ing the japonica, I should have told her 
the truth. I know I was a naughty, care- 
less girl, and deserved scolding ; and if she 
had only scolded me kindly, that is, more 
gently, I should have told all to-day. I 
know it is wrong to tell a lie, but I could 
not bear the thought of spending another 
such afternoon in my little room.’ 

What would have been that mother’s 
feeling had she known all? 

Scene Turrp.—This very afternoon 
Ella spent with Amelia Peneman, a little 
friend of hers. While there, Amelia met 
with an accident similar to the one of the 
japonica; but we will let her tell her own 
story. Some time in the afternoon, the 
two little girls hurried into the parlor, 
where Mrs. Peneman was, almost out of 
breath. Amelia exclaimed, ‘Mamma, only 
see what I have done!’ upon which she 
laid a large double variegated dahlia in her 
lap. ‘Ihave broken your beautiful dahlia. 
I am sorry, mother, and I was careless 
about it, too. I was going down the walk, 
swinging my bonnet by the strings, and 
talking so busily with Ella, that 1 did not 
notice where I was, or what I was doing, 
till this beautiful flower fell. I am very 
sorry, mamma.’ As she uttered this, she 
laid herhead in her mother’s lap and wept. 
* But that isnot all. I know it will make 
you feel badly when I tell you I thought 
of deceiving you. Thethought came into 
my mind that if I let thé flower lie in the 
walk, you might think the wind broke it 
off, or that somebody else did it. Then I 
thought how often you had told me it was 
wrong to deceive, and how kindly you talk 
to me when I tell you of my naughty ac- 
tions and faults. Will you forgive me, 
mamma? 

Mrs. Peneman drew the little girl to her 





side. ‘ Amelia,my dear, I am very, very 
sorry you have broken this beautiful flower ; 
but 1 should rather have all my dahlias 
spoiled than that you should deceive me, or 
tell an untruth. I should have found it 
out soon, if I had not seen you do it. 
There is little wind this afternoon, not 
enough to break this flower; besides, I 
knew you was playing in the garden, and 
should have asked you about it; and if 
you had denied it, I should have known 
you were telling a falsehood, for I saw you 
do it. I was at my chamber window, and 
saw you swinging your bonnet, and was 
upon the point of calling to you to tell you 
that you would break the flower if you 
were not careful, when it fell to the ground. 
I then concluded not to say anything about 
it, but leave you free to act as you thought 
best. I thank God that he gave you grace 
to overcome temptation. O, my dear! 
never ileceive or tell an untruth. By so 
doing you may escape punishment for the 
time, but ‘God sees you,’ and your sin 
will find you out. I trust you will learn 
a lesson from the breaking of this flower, 
and always speak the truth, even though 
it may be against you. Now, my dear, 
put the dahlia in water,—possibly it will 
keep bright till Aunt Lizzie comes; and 
then you may go to the garden again, if 
you will be careful and do no more mis- 
chief. Don’t swing your bonnet by the 
strings in any place; it will only injure it.’ 

‘Mamma, I will not swing it in the gar- 
den again, for if 1 begin, the thoughts of 
this broken dahlia will spring up in my 
mind and stop me.’ With tearful eyes, 
this -little one kissed her mother, again 
promised to be careful, and again begged 
her to forgive her, saying, ‘I am sorry, 
mamma!’ 

Ella witnessed the whole scene. In her 
mind she drew the contrast between the 
broken japonica and broken dahlia, and 
between the method of punishment for each 
offence. Every word about truth amd de- 
ception sunk into her heart. She thought 
of the ink and sighed. This lesson was not 
lost upon Ella, for she resolved to tell the 
truth, let whatever might be the conse- 
quence; and when she went home she told 
her mother of the broken dahlia and of the 
spilled ink, and why she had told a false- 
hood about it. That mother gathered in- 
struction from the recital, and never again 
did she reprove Ella so sharply for a trifl- 
ing fault, or punish her till she had 
thoroughly investigated the matter. 

Do not parents sometimes injure their 
children by punishing a slight fault with 
greater severity than it really deserves? 
There are times when severe punishment 
may seem necessary; then inflict it; but 
let it be tempered with calmness, and not 
administered in anger, nor until after the 
case has been thoroughly examined. We 
all know that kind and gentle words sink 
very deep into the tender hearts of chil- 
dren.—[ Mother’s Assistant. 








Natural Historp. 


ORIGINAL. 


BI RDS.—NO. X. 


THE FLAMINGO. 








This is the only one of its genus, and is 
perhaps the most remarkable of water fowl. 
Its body is of a beautiful scarlet color; and 
is about the size of a swan; but its legs 
and neck are very long, probably over six 
feet when it stands erect. Its wings when 
extended are five feet six inches from tip to 
tip. Its head is round and small, with a 
large bill, seven inches long, which is part- 
ly red, partly black, and is very crooked, 
similar toa bowin form. This birdis now 
chiefly found in America, but was once 
plenty in almost all partsofEurope. It is 


sometimes met with on the shores of the. 


Mediterranean. ‘Its beauty, size, and the 
extreme delicacy of its flesh, have been such 
temptations to destroy or take it, that it 
has long since deserted the shores frequent- 
ed by man, and taken refuge in countries 
that are as yet but thinly peopled.’ 

When the Europeans first came to Amer- 
ica, and coasted along the African shores, 
they found an abundance of these birds, 
and they were so gentle that they fearlessly 
approached them, and were not in the 
least distrustful of mankind, until many of 
them had been killed. When one of them 
had been shot, the rest of the flock did not 
attempt to fly, but stood regarding the fall 




















of their companion with fixed astonish- 
ment; and the whole flock were frequently 
destroyed before any of them began to 
think of escaping. At the present time, 
however, the flamingo is one of the scarcest 
and shyest birds in the world, and perhaps 
the most difficult to approach. ‘They keep 
near the most deserted and inhospitable 
shores; near salt water lakes and swampy 
islands, where no one can approach them 
but with the utmost difficulty. When seen 
in the day time, they always appear drawn 
up ina long close line of two or three hun- 
dred together. This line is broken when 
they seek for food, but one of the number 
is always appointed sentinel, whose office 
is to give a loud scream, with a voice like 
a trumpet when any danger is apprehend- 
ed, even when ata great distance. Instant- 
ly, when the warning is heard, the whole 
company are upon the wing. 

The flesh of the young flamingo is con- 
sidered as excellent food, but the tongues 
are the greatest delicacy. The Roman em- 
perors considered them the greatest dcli- 
cacy inthe world. The tongue of this bird, 
is much larger than that of any other, as 
the bill is like a large box, and is complete- 
ly filled with it. 

They build their nests in extensive 
marshes, in places where there is no dan- 
ger of surprise. The nest is extremely 
curious; it is raised from the water about 
a foot and a half, formed of mud scraped 
together and hardened by the eun, it re- 
sembles a chimney pot, and on the top it 
is hollowed out to the shape of the bird, 


and in that cavity the female lays her eggs. 


without any lining but the well cemented 
mud which forms the sides of the nest. 
She alwayslays just twoeggs. Itisalong 
time before the young birds are able to fly, 
but they run with great swiftness. They 
are sometimes caught and will suffer them- 
selves to be carried away, and are easily 
tamed. ESTELLE. 


ALLIED TON 








Religion. 


THE BIBLE. 


Our continuance on earth is but a day. 
Weare rapidly hastening through its busy 
scenes ; the sun of life will soon be set: 
the darkness of death settle over all that 
here occupies our heartand hands, and our 
immortal spirits pass into that world from 
whose bourne no traveller returns. What 
then is so important to us as a knowledge 
of ourselves, of our relation to God, anda 
future state, and the way in whichwe may 
be prepared for the scenes which are so 
soon to open upon us in another world. 

Books that help us in the attainment of 
this‘ knowledge are of inestimable value. 
They relate to our most important interests, 
and ought, therefore, to have the first place 
assigned them in a course of reading. 
Especially may this be said of the Bible. 
This book, the eldest survivor of human in- 
tellect,—the chosen companion and friend 
of Prophets, Apostles, and of all the wisest 
and the best men that ever lived; this 
book that reveals to us the character and 
will of our great Creator and final Judge; 
that opens before us the way of salvation 
through a Redeemer; unveils to our view 
the invisible world, and shews us the final 
destiny of our race; this book which God 
has given us expressly to teach us our 
character, our duty and prospects, which 
has conducted to heaven, millions who have 
entered that happy world, and must con- 
duct us thither if ever we attain to its bles- 
sedness. This book ought surely to be held 
by us in the highest place of honor und res- 
pect, to be the guide of our youth, the com- 
panion of ourage ; our solace and support in 
all the prosperous, and trying passages of 
life. Considered merely as a human com- 
position, the Bible is unquestionably the 
most interesting book on earth. 

One ofthe greatest and best of men, (I 
refer to Sir William Jones, a judge of the 
supteme court uf judicature in Bengal,) has 
said of the Bible :—‘ I have carefully and 
regularly perused the Scriptures, and am 
of the opinion that this volume, independ- 
ant ofits divine origin, contains more sub- 
limity, purer morality, more important his- 
tory, and finer strains of eloquence than 
can be collected from all other books, in 
whatever language they may have been 
written.” Embrace this volume then, my 
young friend, to yourbosom. Let it be a 
lamp to your feet and a light to your path. 











With every morning dawn, and ey 
ing shade, repair to the book of Gog f 

instruction and council, and the happy 7 
fects of it upon your mind and heart u : 
your character and life, upon your me : 
and eternal happiness, you shall grateful, 
acknowledge at the right hand of me 
Judge, amidst the thanksgivings “a,j 
praises of the heavenly world. * Mary, 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


SABBATH BREAKING. 

It would be supposed, that the numero, 
accidents which have occurred, in. conse. 
quence of the violation of the Sabbath 
would serve as a fearful warning to 4). 
but especially to the young, to ‘ remem}g, 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ Ther 
seems to be great laxity, on the part o 
parents, and those to whom the training of 
the young is committed, in regard to e. 
forcing, at least, an outward compliance 
with thiscommandment. Not unfrequeny. 
ly the children of professed Christians ay 
to be seen strolling about on the Lord; 
day when they should be at chureh or jy 
the Sabbath-school. 

The following sad event, occurred a fey 
years since, in the village of East Brook. 
field, Mass. There is but one church jp 
the place, and in close proximity to th 
church, lies a beautiful sheet of water, 
This pond, was a favorite resort for a cer. 
tain class of the community on the Sab. 
bath. Scarcely a Sunday passed, but sai] 
or fishing boats, might have been seen out 
on those placid waters; and that too, in 
sight of the house of God, and almost with- 
in sound of the preacher’s voice. Even in 
winter, they used rude boats, with sails, 
which were carried by the wind upon the 
ice. 
One fine Sabbath, in Aug., (I think,) ou 
attention was arrested by seeing two young 
men pass, arm in arm, in the direction of 
the pond. One of the family remarked, 
that they were probably going to spend the 
day on the water. We watched them till 
we saw them launch their boat, and push 
away from the shore. Nothing more wa 
thought of the matter, until we saw a 
number of men running towards the pond. 
Presently we learned that Blake, one of 
the young men whom we had seen pass, 
was drowning. It seems they had crossed 
over to the opposite side of the pofid; for 
the purpose of bathing. While they were 
in the water, the boat floated away; and 
Blake, who was an excellent swimmer, 
swam off, at his utmost speed after it. 
Finding that the boat went faster than he 
could, he gave it up, and was returning to 
the shore, when suddenly he exclaimed, 
‘Icramp!’ and sunk to rise no more. 
Heip was immediately procured, buf a 
several hours elapsed before his body could 
be found, of course life was extinct. It 
was a delightful spot they had selected for 
bathing, situated on the western side ofa 
beautiful pine grove, which cast its cooling 
shade far out upon the limpid water. We 
watched the men as they grappled about 
the spot, after his body, with hooks attach- 
ed to long poles—we saw them as they 
slowly raised it, placed it in. a boat, and 
carried it to the very shop where he had 
been accustomed to work. 

It was a sad sight to look upon the 
corpse of that young man, who had gone 
forth, but a few hours before, in perfect 
_— and with every prospect of a long 

ife. ‘ 

Mr. Blake was not a young man who 
was grossly immoral, on the contrary, he 
had been religiously educated by his foster 
parents, and up to the time he left home, 
had been in the habit of attending church. 
He was much esteemed by his acquaint 
ances for his kind, social feelings, and in- 
tegrity of character. 

Who can doubt but an overruling Pro- 
vidence permitted this sad event to occuf, 
for some wise purpose. Probably there was 
not another man in the village, who would 
have felt as secure in the water, as he did. 
Being possessed of a powerful physical frame, 
and an expert swimmer, it is not likely he 


ery Even. 














once thought of danger till he felt himself 


sinking. How much space he had for re 
pentance, before he became insensible, we 
know not, but this we know, that ‘ with 
God all things are possible.’ We would 


not lift the veil which hides eternity from 
our view. This sad occurrence pro ef- 
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fectual, in checking for a time, at least, 
the desecration of the Sabbath in the same 
way. For some months not a boat was 
geen on the water on that day. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to relate 
inthis connection, another incident, or ra- 
ther accident, which occurred some 14 
years ago in the town of N. A. One fine 
Sabbath in autumn, Mr. C took his 
little son out with him, to gather chesnuts. 
Finding a tree which was laden he resolved 
to cut it down that he might the more easi- 
ly gather the nuts. He did so, and the tree 
in its fall, crushed to death his favorite 
littleson. Oh! what remorse, what self- 
reproach, filled that fond parent’s heart, as 
he gazed on the mangled corpse of his child. 
He was then convinced, if never before, 
that ‘the way of the transgressor is hard.’ 
He afterwards remarked, that he did not 
know why he should have thought of fel- 
ling the tree, it was something which he 
had never done before, for a like purpose. 
True it is, in a measure, that sin brings 
with it, its own punishment. 

JENNETT ELIZABETH. 





her eyes lovingly upon us. She extended 
her hand, and we went forward, and kissed 
her for the last time. Yes, for the last 
time. She motioned to her mother, who 
then gave to each of usa little parcel which 
Emily had wished us to have, as a keep- 
sake from her. We then silently left the 
room, it was even then, the chamber of 
death; for in a few hours, our Emily was 
with us no more on earth—God had taken 
her to himself. Though those lips are 
sealed, she still speaks to us, in tones 
which it is a happiness to listen to. Her 
life though short, was useful—it was an ex- 
ample of youthful piety, beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. 

Children, when you read this sketch of 
one so beautiful in life, and happy in death, 
remember that you may die, while young; 
but if you live as Emily lived, your death 
may be as happy as hers, and your life ex- 
ert as good an influence as hers did. 

Erta. 


Henevolence. 

















Obituary. 
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ORIGINAL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS. 


My earliest school days were passed in 
a quiet New England village, situated on 
a pleasant stream. The small neat cottages 
and white spires of that little village, seem 

resent before me now, as my memory re- 
calls the scenes associated with them. 

The school house, (which I then thought 
the prettiest in the world,) stood on a 
slight eminence, at the foot of which ran 
a sparkling little brook, on whose banks 
grew many beautiful wild flowers. There 
the school girls passed many of the recrea- 
tion hours, whiling away the time in ga- 
thering flowers, and twining them into 
wreaths for each other. 

There was one among our number, who 
was a universal favorite. Her lovely face, 
and gentle winning manners, won for her 
the love of all. ‘None knew her but to 
love her, none named her but to praise.’ 
The prettiest flowers were gathered for her, 
and the most tasteful wreatls placed on 
herhead. AsI write I seem to see her 


| sweet smiling face, as I saw it in those hap- 


py days. 

One morning the teacher announced to 
us, that our playmate, darling Emily was 
ill. Tears filled the eyes of many, as she 
spoke of her patient sufferings, and her 
willingness to die, should her Heavenly 
Father take her from earth. Oh what a 
sadness came over us, as we thought that 
Emily might be taken from us. She, the 
most lovely of our number,—the thought 
was too much for our young hearts to en- 
dure, ‘and we hoped, and believed, that 
Emily would be well again. 

Every morning we ealled to inquire how 
she was, and to leave some little delicacy, 
which we had procured from our mothers, 
forher. We had not been permitted to 
see her since her illness, until one morning 
her mother met us at the door, and in an- 
swer to our inquiries, said Emily wished 
to see us. 

*O, then she is better!’ I exclaimed, but 
the mother only shook her head sadly, and 
in Silence conducted us to her room. A 
feeling of awe crept over us as we entered 
the darkened room. Tears filled our eyes, 
as we saw the wasted form of our dear 
Emily extended on the bed. She smiled, 
a8 we approached, and faintly said: ‘ You 
are very kind, to come to see me. I thank 
you now for all you have brought me. 
Those sweet flowers, (pointing to some by 
her bedside,) have done me so much good. 
I love to lie and look at them, and think I 
shall soon he with Him who made them. 
Do not ery,’ she said, as she saw us unable 
to strain ouremotion. ‘The doctor says 
I must die ; but Jesus wants me, and I am 
Willing to go. I wish I had been better, 
‘but God has forgiven my sins for the Savi- 
jour's sake, and I am happy now. I want 
to see all my dear friends before-1 go, to 
fell them not to forget that they must 
Mie; but if they choose Christ for their 

mend, they need not be afraid. Remem- 
what Emily tells you, and tell all who 
do not see, that Christ will be their friend 
orever, if they will only seek him. Yes, 
orever—forever,’ she repeated in a faint 
oice, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
Here her voice failed, and she fixed 





THE SPARROW. 


It was in the depth of winter, at the 
time when want and distress among the 
poor were very great in all parts of the 
country. Near a certain forest there stood 
a little cottage, where Joseph and Anna 
and their eight children lived; and love 
and industry, and gentle, pious minds, 
were to be found there also. The children, 
however, did not look merry and happy as 
formerly, but sorrowful and pale. Their 
parents had been many days without work 
or wages, and all their industry could not 
procure food for their children. 

On Sunday morning, Anna called her 
little ones together, and said, ‘Come and 
divide the last morsel of bread we have 
left. I know not where we shall find any 
more, or how we can obtain any help.’ 

The children eagerly took the bread and 
divided it, but begged that their father and 
mother would each take a share. ‘We 
shall feel less hungry,’ they said, ‘if you 
will eat some too.’ 

Many tears were shed while the last 
morsels of bread were eaten; only one 
little boy still smiled, and was too young 
to know anything of their distress, or to 
fear for the future. But should we not all 
strive to trust to the future, like little chil- 
dren, to our Father’s care? 

The morning was bright and clear; and 
Elizabeth as she, ate her portion, opened 
the door, and went out. It was bitterly 
cold, but she thought it pleasant, as she 
looked at the pure blue sky, and the trees 
in the forest, all white, and glittering in 
their dress of snow. As she stood, she 
heard a faint chirping sound; and, looking 
about, she saw a little bird upon the 
ground. It seemed almost dead, as if with 
hunger, and could not move its wearied 
wings. It was trying in vain to free itself 
from the cold, deep snow. 

‘Poor little bird!’ said the little girl, 
‘are you cold and hungry too?’ She took 
it up, and pressed it to her face tenderly, 
trying to warmit. ‘See, mother,’ said she, 
‘this poor little bird must die of hunger 
and cold. I found it shivering in the 
snow.’ 

Then a bright thought of hope, like a 
gleam of light, came into her mother’s 
heart; and with a glad and trusting look, 
she said, ‘ not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without our Father. I believe the words 
of the Saviour. All the hairs of our head 
are numbered. ShallI beso sad and anx- 
ious, since he cares for the birds? Chil- 
dren, let us pray to him.’ 

She knelt down with her children, who 
all repeated her words, as she prayed that 
their heavenly Father would give them 
that day their daily bread. 

Then she rose up, and said, ‘ Let us take 
comfort, and wait for help. Our Father 
knoweth the things we need before we ask 
him.’ 

She had scarcely said these words when 
her husband came in; and directly follow- 
ing him, came a rich gentleman, who lived 
not far distant. He was rich in lands and 
possessions, and rich, too, in charity. 

‘God comfort you!’ he said, as he came 
in, ‘ the help of man is not sufficient. Why, 
Joseph, did not you tell me of such need as 
I seeis among you? I am alone,and have 
abundance, which God has entrusted to me. 
I was coming from church, and still think- 
ing of words I had heard there. how wa 








ought to love and help each other ; as I was 
passing near this cottage, I saw your little 
child, half clothed and pale with hunger, 
how she cared fora little bird, and gave it 
her last crumb of bread; and I took it as a 
sign to myself what I ought to do. I has- 
tened home, and made still greater haste 
to return, and overtook her father at the 
door, and could see how heavy his heart 
was with care. And now, little one, come 
here; come and I will repay you for what 
you did for the bird.” And he took from 
the folds of his cloak a basket filled with 
bread, cheese and fruit of different kinds ; 
and giving it to Elizabeth, he said, ‘ now 
divide these.’ 

How her bright eyes sparkled wi > « - 
light! How the children rejoiced! and 
all began to partake of the food which the 
little girl rejoiced in having to give. 

‘Ah! see,’ said Anna, ‘how. God has 
heard our prayers.’ 

Tears filled the eyes of the good man. 
‘Listen,’ said he to Joseph; ‘1 will give 
you work from this time on my lands; and 
just remember, when you are in any need, 
I have enough for you.’ And then he 
hastened from the door, leaving behind him 
the sound of thanks and joyful weeping. 

From that time the cottage beside the 
forest was never empty of food, though want 
still lay heavily on the country around. 
The gentle little Elizabeth nursed her bird 
till spring returned, and then set free the 
little messenger which had seemed to bring 
them tidings that their help was at hand. 

‘Fly away now,’ said Anna; ‘ you 
brought us a happy promise, and well it 
was fulfilled.’ 

‘O, my children! forget it not. Every 
word of our Saviour is truth indeed.’ 

[German Book for Children. 


Sabbath School. 
THE TWO VISITS. 


Twelve months passed away. The 
teacher in her absence had thought much 
and often of her class; and at the end of 
this time she returned for a while to her 
native home. The scenes she had been 
used to look upon, were as lovely as ever ; 
the deep blue waters at the foot of her 
favorite hills, flowed on as when last she 
saw them; and every spot, in valley or 
mountain, which she visited, brought pleas- 
ing remembrances of days gone by. But 
where were those over whom she had 
watched and prayed? Were they, like the 
goodly trees.around her bringing forth their 
fruit in season, and bringing it forth to the 
glory of God? The answer was soon to be 
given to her. 

A few days after her arrival she received 
a visit from a young girl; her appearance 
was respectable and peculiarly neat, and 
with a smiling, happy countenance she 
greeted her teacher. It was the same face 
which had looked so earnest and thought- 
fulin former days. She was now rejoicing 
in a Saviour’s blessing, and ready to speak 
of the exceeding great love, wherewith He 
hath loved us. Her sorrow had been for 














P sin—she had mourned deeply, when the 


Lord opened her heart to attend to the 
things which were spoken, and when the 
truths she heard, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, had convinced her that should she 
then die, she would be eternally lost—she 
never rested until He, ‘ who is able to save 
unto the uttermost,’ had washed her in his 
blood, had lifted up ‘the light of His coun- 
tenance upon her, and given her peace.’ 
Her teacher well remembers the peculiar 
delight with which she soon after repeated 
a favorite hymn :— 
‘Come turn your thoughts to Jesus, 
If you would good possess ; 
Tis He alone who frees us 
From guilt and from distress ; 
When He by faith is present, 
The sinner’s troubles cease ; 
His ways are truly pleasant, 
Andall His paths are peace.’ 

It was joy indeed, now to see her a sim- 
ple follower of that peace-loving Lord ;— 
to greet her no longer as a scholar, but a 
sister beloved. Time and change of situa- 
tion had tested her profession of religion ; 
and, by God’s mercy, it was proved to be a 
realone, The change was very manifest 


to all who knew her ;—she had naturally a 
remarkably giddy disposition, so that she 
was generally foremost in all that was evil ; 
now, she endeavored earnestly to lead her 
companions with her to follow the T.ord 








But I have another visit of which to 
speak, and therefore will only add, that she 
is still walking heavenward, and bearing 
witness that Wisdom’s ‘ ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 

It happened on the same day in which 
teacher and scholar had so happily met, 
that, as the former was engaged in conver- 
sation with a gentleman, he gave her the 
account of what had just taken place where 
he had been present as a magistrate, A 
young woman, aged nineteen, had been 
tried for stealing, and she was condemned 
to three months’ imprisonment. The gen- 
tleman spoke of her with great pity, and 
said, that the Judge might have punished 
her much more severely ; but, feeling for 
her youth, he showed her as much mercy as 
was in his power. It appeared that she 
had been suspected for a long time of many 
offences ; but until now, they were unable 
actually to discover her. She had tried to 
hide her evil doings from the eyes of man, 
choosing the night for he: dark work ; but 
at last it was known, as all sin shall be, 
sooner or later. The lady asked her name 
—and you may fancy what feelings thrilled 
through her heart as she recognised in it 


the well-known name of a Sunday scholar! . 


Long and patiently had she watched over 
that fallen one, butin vain. She had seen 
her follow the multitude to do evil, and 
turn away from the path of life: yet, re- 
membering that influence which kindness 
had gained over her, ngtwithstanding her 
thoughtlessness, and the courtesy, (always 
accompanied with a smile,) with which she 
was wont to meet her, she at Once said, ‘I 
will go and see her.’ 

An order was quickly obtained, (for she 
was to be carried on the following day to 
acity prison,) and with a sad, yet prayer- 
ful heart, she hastened towards the melan- 
choly place. The goaler admitted her with- 
in its walls, and there, the picture of 
wretchedness and ruin, sat that poor young 
creature! She started at seeing her teacher, 
gazed at her for a moment, and then wept 
bitterly. It was a touching sight—the re- 
membrance of bygone days came to her 
mind, and, depraved as she then was, she 
could not harden her hcart against the 
thought of the care and love which had 
been bestowed upon her, and all the efforts 
whieh had been made to lead her to walk 
in the right way. After a while she became 
more eomposed, and then listened eagerly 
to the voice which once more spoke to her, 
entreating her to ‘ flee from the wrath to 
come.’ But oh! how changed did she ap- 
pear! Her countenance, which in child- 
hood wore the pleasing expression of good 
temper, now manifested the marks of 
familiarity with crime. There was the 
downcast look and the restless eye which 
bespeak the reign within of that law of in- 
iquity, which makes ‘the wicked like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt.’ 

The account she gave of herself is full of 
warning to the young and thoughtless 
around us. ‘Oh! ma’am,’ she said, ‘if I 
had listened to you, I should never have 
come to this—it was bad company and the 
love of dress which brought me here. I 
chose as my friend a girl who persuaded 
me to do what was wrong; we were ready 
to sacrifice every thing for finery, and I 
used to tell lies to get out of an evening. 
So I went on, until I got tired of my home, 
and I left my parents.’ J will not pursue 
her history during her absence—it was one 
of deep disgrace. After losing her charac- 
ter, she again sought her home;—soon 
after reaching it, the hand of God struck 
her, and she was attacked by severe fits ;— 
but, alas! this did not stop her career of 
sin; she would not turn and repent, but 
hardened her heart, and sinned yet more. 

Her teacher endeavored, on hearing her 
sad story, to point out to her the ingrati- 
tude she had shown to her Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and the rebellion against Him of 
which she had been guilty. She did not 
attempt to excuse herself, but, yet it was 
feared that she thought more of the punish- 
ment than of the actual sinfulness of her 
conduct. Whatever was the cause, she 
was deeply miserable, and promised most 
faithfully to seek to lead a new life. They 
kneeled together,—the one all tearful, the 
other praying most earnestly that the grace 
of God might really subdue the sinner’s 
heart, and that the Holy Spirit might lead 
her to Jesus, who would give her repent- 
ance and forgiveness of sins. She then 
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her again in this world. Poor girl! she 
chose her own way, and that way has been 
proved to be the way of sorrow ; her giddy 
Jaugh is hushed, and the end of her mirth 
is heaviness. In the gloomy home to 
which she is at present confined, she can 
no longer indulge her sinful pleasures, nor 
obtain her dishonest gain—and without 
God how can she be happy? Her charac- 
ter is lost in this world, and she has no 
hope for another.—[S. S. Journal. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

AMUSEMENTS IN NEW HAVEN. 

New Haven, Feb. 1853. 

Tie party of adventurers who commenced 
the original settlement of New Haven had 
more pecuniary resources than any other which 
came into New England. As they had the 
means, they determined to lay the foundation 
of a ‘great and elegant city, and accordingly 
adopted a plan, which in those days was doubt- 
less considered very extensive. By this plan, 
the town was laid out into nine squares, each 

fifty-two rods on aside, and separated from 
eich other by streets four rods in breadth. 
Tac middle square was left open, and appro- 
priated for a training-field ; and has remained 
open ever since, being now commonly known 
by the aame of the ‘Green’ According to a 
plan of the town which was taken in 1724, a 
Meeting-House was situated near the centre 
of the square, and immediately east of it was 
the School-House. This plan represents the 
whole town, and even marks out private resi- 
dences, but only one meeting-house and one 
school-house are put down; from which it is 
natural to suppose that these were the only 
ones the town possessed. In the rear of the 
meeting-house, and in the north-western part 
of the square, was formerly the burying-ground, 
where the Regicides, Dixwell, Goffe, and 
Whalley, were buried; but in 1824, all the 
monuments were removed tp the new burying- 
ground, and the land was levelled. 

Tho Groon now constitutes one of the most 
prominent attractions of the city. It is sur- 
rounded and traversed by a guard of grenadier 
elms, which stretch over it their immense arms 
in the most protecting manner; «nd through it 
run one of the most beautiful avenues of trees 
to be found in America. This avenue extends 
in a straight line entirely across the city, and 
throughout its whole extent is arched over 
with these magnificent elms, which in summer 
form a complete roof, and afford a most de- 
lightful shade. Toa person standing at one 
end, and looking down its entire length, the 
view is very fine. 

Within the Green, and facing this avenue, 
are situated three churches; two Congrega- 
tional and one Episcopal. The Congregational 
are of the Grecian style of architecture; the 
Episcopal is of the Gothic, and was considered, 
at the time it was built, to be one of the finest 
speeimens of that style then existing in this 
country. Back of the churches, and upon 
somewhat elevated ground, stands the State 
House. It is a noble looking building if view- 
ed from a distance, but on nearer approach, one 
becomes convinced that, ‘’Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view.’ It was completed 
no longer ago than 1831, butis built of very 
poor material, and bears a great many more 
marks of age than one could reasonably expect. 
The outside is merely stuccoed, and in many 
places the plastering has fallen off, leaving bare 
the laths beneath, and removing the agreeable 
impression at first received, that these majestic 
pillars and the ponderous roof were made of 
solid material. 

The porch of the State House is very large, 
and affords a fine place for the students of the 
College to hold their ‘ Pow-wows’ in. These 
pow-wows are jollification meetings which are 
held on any particularly joyous occasion, espe- 
cially by the Freshmen when they leave their 

Freshman seats in the College Chapel and as- 
sume the dignified position of the Sophomore. 
This takes place about the middte of June, and 
on the evening of the eventful day, at about 10 
o'clock, a band is stationed in the porch, and 
the drum is beat to call outthe students. Out 
they come, dressed in the most fantastic habili- 
ments, some blowing horns, others bearing 
torches, and all making as much noise as _pos- 
sible. Thev colleet under the porch, and 





inarch about there, headed by the band, until 
they get tired, when they halt, form a ring, ard 
then call upon different ones of their number 
for speeches. Almost every one says some- 
thing, either eulogizes his class or the College, 
perpetrates some joke at the expense of sume 
member of the Faculty, or launches forth into 
an exposition of the glories of the American 
Eagle. The speeches are interspersed with 
old Yale songs, or with new ones composed for 
the occasion, and every little while they sus- 
pend their literary exercises and take a turn 
round the porch, headed by the music. After 
some time spent in this way, a procession is 
formed, in which the band, tin-horns, and 
torches, each play their parts, and visits are 
made to the tutors. Those who are popular, 
are saluted with cheers, but those who are not, 
are aroused from their classic couches by 
hideous yells, growls, and blasts from the tin- 
horns. Having paid their respects to the tu- 
tors, they march through some of the streets, 
and back again to the State House, where they 
disperse, as the small hours are generally 
pretty near at hand, by the time they get 
there. 

While speaking of the Green, we must not 
forget to notice the miniature carnival which 
took place there a few weeks ago. For two or 
three years past, at some time in‘the winter, 
when the sleighing has been good, the city 
authorities have appropriated asum of money 
to the hiring of a number of large sleighs, in 
which any one may ride that chooses. The 
gates of the Green are thrown open, and these 
sleighs are driven about inside. On these oc- 
casions every team in town is brought into re- 
quisition ; for it is generally understood that 
the public sleighs are intended for the poorer 
classes, and so all that are able, procure their 
own modes of conveyance. At this last carni- 
val, the scene was particularly gay. The 
Green was filled, and horses harnessed in all 
sorts of ways, were racing about the whole 
afternoon. The houses facing the scene of 
action were thronged with spectators, and every 
one seemed to cast off all care, and to give 
himself up to the enjoyment of the occasion. 


N. W. B. 
(os ee ee 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People ; or Book of 
Home Educationand Entertainment. By S. 
Prout Newcombe. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 426 pp. 
18mo. 


This work is intended as an aid to home 
Education—a matter which needs aids and 
stimulants. It is arranged in lessons, or dia- 
logues between parents and children, upon use- 
ful and entertaining topics, so as to embrace 
lessons for every day, for twenty-six weeks or 
halfayear. To give it its true value, therefore, 
parents and children must unite in the reading 
and study of it. And not much time will be 
required to carry out the design fully. The 
topics of the lessons might easily be discussed 
at the morning, noon, or evening meal, and the 
minds of all, old and young, be improved, and 
digestion aided thereby. The idea—not wholly 
new—strikes us as acapital one. It can hard- 
ly be followed out without benefit. It will de- 
velop the faculties of children, and train their 
minds to habits of careful and useful observa- 
tion and inquiry. * [ Traveller. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Ludlow, Mass. Feb. 15th, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am a little girl, only 

nine years of age. My father says that if [ will 

write, he will give me a dollar, so that I can 

have the Companion another year. Please con- 
tinue to send it to H. D.and J. T. Parsons. 


Greenville, Alabama, Feb. 16th, 1853. 
Dear sir.—Enclosed you will find one dollar 
for the Companion another year. I consider it 
a most fitting companion for my children, and 
do not wish it stopped by any means. 
Yours with respect, Jane E. Henry. 














Varicty. 
HOLIDAY CUSTOM IN NORWAY. 


One of the prettiest of Christmas customs is 
the Norwegian practice of giving, on Christ- 
mas-day, a dinner to the birds. On Christinas 
morning, every gable, gateway or barndoor, is 
decorated with a sheaf of corn (wheat) fixed on 
the top of a tall pole, wherefrom it is intended 
that the birds shall make their Christinas din- 
ner. Even the peasants will contrive to have 
a handful set by for this purpose, and what the 
birds do not eat on Christmas-day, remains for 
them to finish at their leisure through the win- 
ter- ‘The carolling of birds about these poles 
made a Norwegian Christmas in the fields quite 











holy tome. On New Year’s day, in Norway, 
friends and acquaintances exchange calls and 
gocd wishes. In the corner of each reception- 
room there stands a little table, furnished all 
through the day with wine and cakes, and due 
refreshment for the visitors; who talk, and com- 
pliment, and flirt, and sip wine, and nibble cake 
from house to house with great perseverance. 

Can there be imagined a prettier Christmas 
custom than that of the corn sheaf, for the 
birds —[ Home Journal. 

—<p=——_ 


THE PROMISES OF GOD. 


The fo!lowing little incident recently occur- 
red in the infant department of the Sabbath 
school of a church in Connecticut, which was 
founded more than two centuries ago by the 
celebrated Thomas Hooker :—Upon a Sabbath 
morning intensely cold. the pastor visited these 
little ones. Icy winter had locked the streams, 
and a heavy mantle of snow was thrown over 
the earth. They were addressed in the fami- 
liar manner so happily adapted to rivet the at- 
tention of a child, in subtances as follows :— 
‘ My young friends, this is a cold winter day, 
and the snow lies deep around us. Will the 
beautiful spring and the joyous summer return ?” 
‘Yes, sir,’ was the prompt reply. ‘ But,’ con- 
tinued the pastor, ‘the last night was very cold, 
and at my house [ found this morning, in the 
yard, very thick ice; and why do you believe 
that the opening buds and blooming flowers 
will return?’ * Because,’ replied a bright-eyed 
boy, ‘ we have the promise of God himself, that 
‘summer and winter, seed-tie, and harvest, 
shall never fail” ’—[.4m. Mess. ‘ 

—_—_—~_>——. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PRINTING. 


Mr. B., a well known metropolitan writer, 
once told us that on one occasion an old woman 
from the country came into his printing office, 
with an old Bible in her hand. ‘I want,’ said 
she, ‘that you should print it over agin. It’s 
gittin a leetle blurred, sort of, and my eyes is 
not wot they wos. How much do you ax?’ 
‘ Fifty cents.’ ‘Can you have it done in half 
an hour? wish you would—want to be gittin 
home—live a good ways out of town.’ ‘Cer- 
tainly.” When the old lady went out, he sent 
round to the office of the American Bible So- 
ciety, and purchased a copy for fifty cents. 
‘Lor sakes a massy!’ exclaimed the old lady, 
when she came to look at it, ‘ how good you’ve 
fixed it! it’s e’en a most as good as new! I 
never sec nothing so curous as what printers 
is.’—[ Knickerbocker. 


——@~——— 


NOTHING TO DO. 


Dr. Franklin used pleasantly to repeat the 
words of his negro servant. ‘ Everything, 
inassa, work in this country ; water work, wind 
work, fire work, smoke work, dog work, man 
work, bullock work, horse work, ass work ; 
everything work here but the hog; he eat, he 
drink, he sleep, he do nothing all day—he walk 
about like a gentleman.” We hope our young 
friends will try to be useful and active. They 
surely do not wish that the saying of the negro 
should be true of them. 

———_ 


RESPECT YOUR CHILD. 


Some one says of an infant, whose counten- 
ance seemed strikingly intelligent and thought- 
ful, ‘ I cannot play the fool with that babe; its 
looks fill me with respect.’ Such ought to be 
our impressions whenever we look upon an im- 
mortal creature, let its outward condition be 
what it may. The seal of immortality which 
is on its brow should ensure it respect from all 
who are themselves immortal. 


A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 


The Salem Gazette, in speaking of the late 
railroad accident at Andover, says: ‘One 
brave little girl, ten years of age, whose ankle 
was so badly broken as to render amputation 
necessary, never shed a tear, but kept saying, 
‘Don’t cry, mother, you see I don’t.’’ 

—_—_——————— 


SCRAPS. 


Examp.ie.—One watch set right, will do to 
try many by; but, on the other hand, one that 
goes wrong may be the means of misleading a 
whole neighborhood; and the same may be 
said of the example we individually set to 
those around us. 


Meexness—How difficult it is to be of a 
ineek and forgiving spirit, when despitefully 
used. To lovean enemy, and forgive an evil 
speaker, isa higher attainment than is com- 
monly believed. It is easv to talk of Christian 
forbearance, but to practice it ourselves, re- 
quires the grace of a Christian indeed. 


Rerentancr.—True repentance consists in 
the heart being broken for sin and broken from 
sin. Some often repent, yet never reform. 


ABAD TEMPER.—A bad temper is a great 
curse to its possessor, and its influence is most 
deadly wherever it is found. It is a kind of 
martyrdom to be obliged to live with one of a 
complaining temper. - To hear a continual 
round of complaints and murmurings, to have 
every pleasant thought scared away by this 
evil spirit, is in truth a sore trial. It is like 
the sting of the scorpion, or a perpetual nettle, 
re a your peace, and rendering life a 

urden. 








Poctrp. 














———— 
THE MORNING PRAYER MEETING 

Is still continued with interest, in the Old 

South Chapel, Boston, commencing at a quar. 

ter past 8, and closing at9. Rev. Dr. Jenks 

recently read the following Poem, in a manner 

which excited great interest. Education jn 

schools and colleges had been the subject of 
prayer: 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 


She came amidst her children, 
Like sunshine ’mongst the flowers : 
Cheering with love’s sweet radiance ” 
Those blessed Sabbath hours. 
They cluster fondly round her 
As round a mother’s knee, 
While she told them the sweet story 
Of our Saviour’s infancy. 
Not in Janguage grave and stately, 
Nor labored nor refined ; 
But in words that fell like dew-drops 
Upon the tender mind. 
And she drew from them sweet lessons, 
Which that simple history taught, 
By the gradual unfolding 
Of each child’s hidden thought. 
And she bade them in life’s spring time 
Before earth’s joys grew dim, ‘ 
Confide in that Redeemer, 
And strive to grow like him! 
lt wasa lovely picture, 
So bright, yet so serene, ‘ 
For there lay a moral grandeur 
On that quiet Sabbath scene. 
Her’s was.an angel’s missioa— 
Nay, perchance there is not given 
So noble an employment 
Tothe séraph throng in heaven. 
It was her’s to guide the wandering; 
To make the simple wise ; 
To train those young. immortals 
For their home beyond the skies, 
O happy, happy children, 
Thus gathered to the fold 
Before the dark temptations 
Of life had on them rolled! 
O happy, happy teacher! 
Fadeless is her renown ! 
Brighter than monarch’s diadem 
Will be her starry crown. 
PE ee 


GOD MADE ME. 


God made me, mother, and sometimes 
I greatly wonder why 

He should have formed, with wondrous skill, 
So small a child as I. 

My head so filled with wondering thought, 
My eye so quick and keen, 

My listening ear, my speaking tongue, 
How marvellous they seem! 

My hand so curiousl# made, 
That I can move at will, 

My agile limbs—my nimble feet, 
Are wonders—wonders still. 

The pulses quick that beat, and beat, 
And never, never rest ; 

My heart, that little life clock there, 
That ticketh in my breast. 

Oh what am I, that God the Lord 
Should form a child like me, 

So humble in my low estate, 
So great and glorious he! 

Let me devote my life to thee, 
My maker and my God! 

Oh take me—make me thine own child, 
Through Jesus Christ my Lord. 


THE STUDENT’S DREAM. 


I dreamt, as I lay on my pine-board bunk, 
With my feet ana chair by’ its side, {wall 

That round me there hung, on the nails in the 
Those objects which once were my prided 

An old white hat, with the crown stove in, 
Was hanging just over the door, 

And I thought that, in spite of a truant rim, 
That I loved it the same as before. 


An old threadbare coat, with a patch in the bach, 
Which once was a handsome sky blue, 
Now buttonless, liningless, faded and torn, 
With a hole where the nail came through. 
So sadly it hung, and so mournfully swung 
In the breeze as it played through the floor, 
That I fondly exclaimed to myselt as I slept, 
That I loved it the same as before. 


But what sorrowful object is that on the wall 
Which of colors can boast every hue? , 
There is white, black-lake, brown, red, chrom 

yellow and green, 
On a background of beautiful blue. 
But although they are patched, torn and mf 
ged, yet they 
Are the pants which my grandfather wore; 
I’ve worn them through thick, and I’ve wom 
them down thin, 
And [ leve them the same as before. Rest 


[Home J 4 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, By NaTHantEL Wilh 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 











